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By James Welton, m.a. 

(Continued fro7n page 172 ). 

In the first of these two lectures I asked you to accept as 
the ultimate end of education the formation of the good 
character, because on this depends whether or not the 
training we give our children is really a training for life. 
For in life character is all important. Without good 
character in its members the very bonds which hold society 
together would be loosened, social intercourse would largely 
become impossible, man would sink back into the savage. 
Social as well as personal progress depends on the continual 
raising of the average character of the individual members 
of the community ; without increase in goodness all so-called 
progress is but a delusion. In accepting this as the aim of 
education, moreover, I briefly defined goodness of character 
as consisting in the willing performance of duty. The 
essence of goodness is the will to do what is right, just 
ecause it is right, and without regard to the pleasantness or 
painfulness of the line of conduct to ourselves. And this 
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conduct is that for which I am myself responsible. But I 
can be held responsible for that conduct only which springs 
from my personality. The “ ought ” in conduct extends just 
as far as, and no farther than, the “ can.” To say I ought to 
do that which is beyond my power is meaningless ; duty does 
not demand the impossible. A clear grasp of this funda- 
mental principle will make it plain that duty is, therefore, in 
one sense, relative to the individual. It is not relative to him 
in the sense that its determination depends on his own 
choice, or prejudice, or desire. No, it is absolute so far, that 
for any other person in exactly the same circumstances the 
duty would be the same. But it is relative in that only that 
is one's duty which is in one's power to perform. 

This consideration is very important, for it enables us to 
reach at once the essential practical idea that the duty of a child 
is relative to its strength, and that duty does not, therefore, 
make demands upon the child equal to those it makes upon 
the adult. This we must continually keep in mind if we 
would truly and successfully train the good character. For 
the good character is a product of slow growth. We may, 
indeed, say with truth of children, what Pope so libellously 
said of women, that they “ have no characters at all.” The 
child is born with impulses and tendencies. In early life he 
has no settled principles of action. He has moral percepts, 
just as he has percepts of concrete things. In other words, 
he appreciates the right and wrong in single, particular, 
concrete acts of conduct, judging them by the standard 
supplied at first by his parents, and later by adding to that 
his knowledge of the conduct of others with whom he is 
brought into contact* especially those whom he regards with 
confidence and respect. The conduct of the parent, the 
relative, and the teacher, is the test by which he judges his 
own acts and those of others. And it is the outward acts 
only he can judge clearly at the very first, though a consi era 
tion of the motive in his own case soon forms an element in 
the judgment. “ Yes, I did so and so, but I did not mean to do 
it,” shows that the child, even at a very early age, is beginning 
to distinguish between the act as the expression of his own will, 
and the act as determined by external circumstances o\cy 
which he has no control. But throughout c 1 00 t e 
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only as embodied in particular instances, and its disentangle 
ment from the particular instances is a gradual process. The 
child begins to notice the essential common moral character 
of certain acts, and to regard those acts as specially classed 
by those essential qualities. He groups his moral ideas in 
the same way as he groups his ideas of the material world 
according to their most striking feature, but even when thus' 
grouped they still remain long as particular ideas. The boy 
thinks, for example, of courage only as something which dis- 
tinguishes and binds together all those acts which he calls 
“ Plucky.” Of course, this grouping of ideas of conduct 
.according to their moral quality can be facilitated by the 
parent, and this is, indeed, the object of the educative 
employment of stories from literature, and from history. 

But it must be kept in mind that the mere intellectual 
grouping of moral ideas will not, by itself, form character. 
Character is organized will, and it is of the very first 
importance, therefore, to evoke the child's will. The true * 
moral education of every individual must be, at bottom, his 
own work; the parent or other educator can only guide 
and lead : as Professor Laurie says, « You cannot form 
character outside the will of the child.” No doubt, if the 
moral instruction is well carried out, it is a powerful factor 
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own sensuous gratification. With reference to that he judges 
an act or a person good or bad : that is good which gives 
him pleasure ; that is bad which causes him pain. At this 
time, indeed, the child draws no true distinction between 
himself and that Avhich is external to himself. But as he 
advances in the power of discrimination he finds that there 
are other persons as well as himself. And this he largely 
discovers because their wills clash with his will ; the free 
expression of himself — a self remember, which is as yet a mere 
bundle of impulses — is opposed by the power and desire of 
others equally to express themselves. And as these others 
are possessed of more or less organized characters, so their 
hindrances of his impulses are more or less consistent. 
In this he finds the rudiments of his conception of the law of 
duty — as an external but uniform demand on him to sacrifice 
his own caprices, and a demand, moreover, which he is 
generally incapable of resisting. But were not this apprecia- 
tion of the external law of duty attended by the growth of 
feelings of mutual affection between the child and those who 
thus curtail his freedom of action it could never lead to a gradual 
but sure acceptance of duty by the child. It is because the 
child loves and trusts his parents that he accepts, dumbly and 
vaguely no doubt, but yet truly, the idea that in thus 
opposing his freedom his parents are seeking his true good. 
It is because he reverences them as wiser than himself that 
he equally vaguely accepts their judgment in this respect, 
and thus begins himself to desire that which they command ; 
or rather, it would be more accurate to say the desire to obey 
their commands becomes stronger, more organized and more 
permanent than the transitory desires to do this or that 
which would be in opposition to those commands. And we 
have the beginning of the organization of character in this 
gradual establishment of a wide reading general idea of 
conduct ; viz., of conduct in conformity to the parents’ wishes. 
Round this as a centre cluster ideas of many acts in whic 
that general idea of obedience has been realized, so that t is 
central idea of conduct becomes stronger and stronger as it 
receives the support of more and more of the realized i eas o 
action of the child. 
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in its application to conduct ; introduces more and more 
of unity both into the ideas of actions and into the actions 
themselves, which are the carrying out of those ideas. But 
this necessarily implies a fuller understanding of what is 
involved in the conduct thus conforming to duty. The test 
is applied to the conduct of others in real life and in story 
And what must be the test? Obviously the morality i n 
which the child is growing up. Actions are tested by refer- 
ence to the standard set up in the child’s mind by the 
conduct and by the. commands and expressed opinions of 
those with whom he is brought into closest contact. And 
this testing enlarges the ideas of the moral qualities those 
actions embody. But duties are still throughout boyhood 
and girlhood regarded as more or less external calls, as 
expressions of a law external to the child’s own will. The 
good boy or girl will have formed the strong and far-reaching 
idea of general obedience to those laws. But it is only with 
t e progress of youth towards manhood and womanhood that 
such laws become really identified with the self and converted 
T ° P !? ncipIes of se lf- regulated — t.e. y of truly free-conduct. 
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constant recognition of organized ruling principles of conduct, 
the following out of which gives to conduct that regularity 
which we call habit. But the principle must be supreme, 
so that if in changed circumstances it should happen — as it 
well may that to act on the old habit would conflict with 
the principle, the power to break the habit must be avail- 
able. Habit must be rather the expression of character, than 
character the petrification of habit. 

Now, if character is thus the organization of the self — its 
ideas and feelings under the direction of the will to pursue a 
certain course — it is obvious that the more fully this organiza- 
tion is carried out, the more consistent will be the ensuing 
conduct. Thus we get the man of strong character, and 
every strong character tends to become stronger. For the 
continual realization of those ideas, and of those only, which are 
in harmony with the dominant system of ideas of conduct, 
makes that system more and more all-embracing, and gives 
isolated desires less and less chance against it. If the mind 
is continually bent in one direction it requires a considerable 
wrench to turn it in another direction. As it is difficult to 
believe any proposition which conflicts with our long- 
established system of beliefs, so it is difficult to act in a way 
which is opposed to an equally well organized system of 
ideas of conduct. The strong character is, therefore, the 
well organized character, and only with such a character can 
there be any security for consistency of conduct. But it is 
all important whether the organization be complete or 
imperfect and one sided, for it may be the latter. Ihe 
organization may be centred round an idea which does not 
make for the highest development of the man’s nature, anc 
which is, therefore, non-moral, or even positi\el\ immora . 
In this case we, with much truth, refuse to call the man tru ) 
free at all, for we speak of his ruling passion. And in so ar ■ a. 
he fails to be free he fails to be a man. for examp e, a 
energies of the miser may be directed to the ^ < ^ uir ^ rne , . , 
wealth ; that idea is the centre of the system of u t as ° ^ 
all ideas of conduct are referred ; and, as a consequent : ^ ’ 
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which is centred round the idea of man s good ; for the end of 
man’s nature is necessarily to reach its own perfection, and 
the individual is perfect in proportion as he approximates to* 
the universal idea of humanity. I do not mean that each 
individual is to consciously set himself to work to perfect his 
own nature. That would defeat its own purpose, for the very 
simple reason that no individual’s nature is or can be 
confined to himself. A merely individual morality is a 
contradiction in terms. All morality is social, and it is only 
in seeking the good of others that one can find one’s own 
good. Hence, then, we see the importance of not only 
leading children on the way of organizing their characters, but 
of leading them to organize those characters rightly. And 
here it becomes more apparent what is meant when it is said 
that in the ultimate analysis goodness coincides with wisdom. 
It is a want of true insight into what is man’s highest 
good which leads to all partial, deformed, and lopsided 
organizations of character. On the other hand, the more 
complete is that insight, the more perfect and symmetrical is 
the organization. In brief, the more truly a man is wise the 
more is he truly good. And this brings us again to the point 
on which I enlarged in the former lecture— the importance 
<> t e subject matter of instruction in the formation of 
c aracter. Lor it is only out of the circle of knowledge that 
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(To be continued.) 


ABOUT NUTRITION. 


All must rejoice at the many advantages enjoyed by our 
little ones in the present day. There is, undoubtedly, on 
the part of many, an endeavour to harbour in their children 
that mens Sana in corpore sano y towards the attainment of 
which the Parents' Review has done such immense service. 
At the same time, there is just a little tendency to overdo the 
mens sana y at the expense of the corpus sanum . A great deal 
is now expected of our youngsters on the mental side, without 
a corresponding regard for the bodily condition. The most 
delicate of nervous mechanisms, and many of the specialised 
organs of sensation are, as it were, forced and hurried on, 
just at a time when every attention should be paid to the 
development of the framework upon which the special senses 


will have to act. 

Man, it has been said, has so long forsaken the simple laws 
of Nature that it is to be feared that she has abandoned her 
charge, and left him under the control of that faithless guide 
and usurper to which civilization has given dominion.. W e 
have, however, to consider man as he is, and not as he would 
have been had he never forsaken the rude paths of Nature. 

Take the infant of the present day ; the percentage of 
children who start the battle of life with the only natural 
food,— that from the breast,— must be very small indeed. 
Yet we know that no less than three-fourths o t ecta 
of children under one year occur in those broug t upon 
artificial food. Great as are the risks encountere g 
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